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cum3tances, as well as we can trace them, were 
these: 

The goldsmiths of Italy, and particularly of 
Florence, were famous, in the fifteenth century, 
for working in Niello. They traced with a sharp 
point or graver on metal plates, generally of sil- 
ver, all kinds of designs, sometimes only ara- 
besques, sometimes single figures, sometimes 
elaborate and complicated designs from sacred 
and profane history. The lines thus cut or 
scratched were filled up with a bbck mass ot sul- 
phate of silver, so that the design traced appear- 
ed very distinct, contrasted with the white metal. 
In Italy the sub3tance used in Oiling up the lines 
was called from its black color in Latin nigellum, 
and in Italian niello. In this manner church 
plate, as chalices and reliquaries, also dagger- 
sheaths, sword-hilts, clasps, buttons, and many 
other small silver articles, were ornamented. In 
Sir John Soane's Museum there is an old MS. 
book, of which the binding exhibits some beauti- 
ful specimens oi niello-work of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Those who practised the art were called 
niellatori. 

According to Vasari's account, Maso Finiguera 
was a skilful goldsmith, living in Florence. He 
became celebrated for the artistic beauty of his 
designs and workmanship in niello. Finiguera is 
said to be the first to whom it accidentally occur- 
red to try the effect of his work, and preserve a 
memorandum of his design in the following man- 
ner: Previous to filling up the engraved lines 
wittrraieWo, which was a final process, he applied 
to them a black fluid easily removed, and then 
laying a piece ot damp paper on the plate or ob- 
ject, and pressing or rubbing it forcibly, the pa- 
per imbibed the fluid from the tracing, and pre- 
sented a lac-simile of the design, which had the 
appearance of being drawn with a pen. That 
Finiguera was the first or the only worker in niel- 
lo who used this method of tryinir the effect of the 
work is more than doubtful; but it is certain that 
the earliest known impression of a niello plate is 
the impression from a pax, now existing in the 
church of SI. Giovanni at Florence, executed by 
Finiguera, afid representing the subject we have 
often alluded to — the Coronation of the Virgin by 
her Son, the Redeemer, in presence of Saints and 
Angel3. It contains nearly thirty minute figures, 
most exquisitely designed. This relic is preserved 
in the Royal Library at Pails, where it was dis- 
covered, lying among some old Italian engravings 
by the Abbe Zani. The date of the work is fixed 
beyond all dispute; for the record of the payment 
of sixty-six gold ducats (thirty-two pounds ster- 
ling) to Maso Finiguera for this identical pax 
still exists, dated 1452. The only existing im- 
pression from it must have boen-made previously, 
perhaps a few weeks or months before. It is 
now, like the first wood-cut, framed and hung up 
in the Royal Library at Paris for the inspection 
ofthecuriousi • 

Another method of trying the effect of niello- 
work before it was quite completed was by taking 
the impression of the design, not on paper, but on 
sulphur, of which some curious and valuable 
specimens remain. After seeing several impres- 
sions of niello plates ot the fifteenth century, we 
are no longer surprised to find skilful goldsmiths 
converted into excellent painters and sculptors. 
In our own time, this art, after having been for- 
gotten since the sixteenth century, when it fell 
into disuse, has been very successfully revived by 
Mr. Wagner, a goldsmith of Berlin, now residing 
at Paris. 



We have no evidence that it occurred to Maso 
Finiguera, or any other niello-worker, to engrave 
designs on plates of copper for the express pur- 
pose of making and multiplying impressions of 
them oiTpaper. The first who did this as a trade 
or profession was Baccio Baldini, who, about 
1467, employed several painters, particularly San- 
dro Botticelli and Filippino Lippi, to make de- 
signs lor him to engrave. Andrea Mantegna 
caught up the idea with a kind of enthusiasm. 
He made the first experiment when about sixty, 
and according to Lanzi, he engraved, during the 
sixteen remaining years of his life, not less than 
fifty plates. Of these about thirty are now known 
to collectors, and considered genuine. Among 
them are his own designs for the Triumph ot Ju- 
lius Csesar (the fifth, sixth, ands.eventh compart- 
ments only). 

Familiar as we now are with all kinds of cop- 
per-plate and wood engraving, there are persons 
who do not understand clearly the difference be- 
tween them. Independent of the difference of the 
material on which they are executed, the grand 
distinction between the two arts is this: that the 
copper-plaio engraver cuts out the lines by which 
the impression is produced, which are thus left 
hollow, and afterwards filled up with ink ; the im- 
pression is produced by laying a piece of wet pa- 
per on the plate, and passing them together un- 
der a heavy and perfectly even roller. The method 
of the engraver on wood is precisely the reverse. 
He cuts away all the surrounding surface of the 
block of wood, and leaves the lines which are to 
produce the impression prominent. They are af- 
terwards blackened with ink like a stamp, and 
the impression taken with a commou printing- 
press. 

When Andrea Mantegna made his first essays 
in engraving on copper, he does not seem tohave 
used a press or roller. Perhaps he was unac- 
quainted with that implement. At all events, the 
early impressions of his plates have evidently been 
taken by merely laying the paper on the copper- 
plate, and then rubbing it over with the hand, 
and they are very faini and spiritless, compared 
with the later impressions taken with a press. 



MUSICAL GOSSIP. 



Bagier tried cheap operatic performances at 
Les Italiens successfully, and moreover found 
employment for Mme. Kerne as a vocalist and 
her cousin and brother as violinists in those en- 
tertainments, beside affording Miss Agatha 
States a chance to win Parisian favor in the first 
act of " Eniaui." La Presse says, " She is mar- 
velously gifted by nature, being alike beautiful 
and of imposing presence ; her bearing is splen- 
did and her voice really magnificent, but that 
voice is yet a rough diamond without polish. 
In happy moments she did make a sensation by 
the brilliant exploiting of that unfinished 
organ." 

Zucchini's drollery created more sensation 
than all other performances there. Ferui's sing- 
ing was not relished. 

Carlotta Patti has been engaged by Carvalho 
for the great Paris exhibition concert season to 
exploit sensational notes. 

Grand reports come from Madrid of great 
deeds in that city's Italian Opera, by Penco, 
Fraschini and De Bassini in " Lucrezia Borgia," 
with denial of education for Biancolini's beauti- 
ful, voice. ; 

Borghi-Mamo and Naudin are credited with 
immense success in " La Favorita," but Sorti 
judged a fiasco in Alphonso and Medini as using 
his grand voice too roughly. 



In " Semiramide," the sisters Marchisio, Ag- 
nesi and Palermi created a furore and so great 
an excitement as to cause Madrid's dilettante to 
declare the company now performing there to bo 
superior to any in the world. 

La Spezia had excited Malaga to frenzy with 
her performance of " Norma," and Biguardi pass 
current as Pollio in that opera. 

Amiens hoped to have " L'Africaine " done in 
grand style, as Nina Rionelle and Taffanelli, 
cast for Zeleika and Vasco, were highly estima- 
ted in " La Favorita." 

Nice's Italian Opera began with " Roberto il 
Diavolo," with Fanny Gordosa as Alice, Picci- 
nini as Roberto, Rossi-Castaguola as Bertram, 
Sertagni as Raeinbaut, and Mmo. D'Alberti as 
Isabella, which is deemed a strong cast. Mine. 
Cainpo-Ferii has been engaged for that budding 
opera, and they promise great deeds with " Cris- 
pino," " Faust," " Don Giovanni," "Medea" of 
Pacini, " Lucia," " II Trovatore," •" Wm. Tell," 
and " II Barbiere." 

Amiens got up " L'Africaine " with Nina de 
Rionelle as Zeiika and Taffanelli as Vasco. Both 
were highly lauded in " La Favorita," preluded 
to it, as trial of their ability. 

Strasbourg's opera rejoiced last month in 
" Faust," with especial delight exhibited toward 
Mile. Mezeray, the Marguerita. 

La Presse has over three columns of critical 
notices upon " Popular Concerts " in Paris. 
Pasdeloup's orchestra received distinguished 
honor therein for its performance of a Beethoven 
symphony, and its generally excellent treatment 
of well selected music. Paris would seem to 
have just awakened to perception of classical 
music as it should be given. 

The grand concert given at Vienna to aid suf- 
ferers by the recent war, had great success in 
all respects. Four thousand persons attended ; 
its choral force numbered twelve hundred, and 
the instrumental congregation was really grand. 

Bremen finally got off "L'Africaine," with 
principals not remarkably brilliant, yet good in 
ensemblo. 

Edward Perelli, of Milan, and Gialdino Gialdi- 
ni, of Peschia, obtained, with promise of certaiu 
alterations, the award for operas to bo produced 
.at La Pergola, Florence, on. its re-opening. 

At Barcelona's "Licco," Boccholini and Via- 
letti obtained high distinction as Don Giovanni 
and Leporello. The French comic opera had 
stopped. < 

On November 5th, at Brussel's Vauxhall, wero 
distributed the prizes for that grand Belgian 
'concours. Silas, of London, as previously stated, 
got the first prize, 1000 franco, with a gold med- 
al, and G. Preyer, who is chapel master to Aus- 
tria's Emperor, the second, about half as valua- 
ble, while Jean Habert, of Gmunden.had to con- 
tent himself with 250 francs and some kind of a 
silver medal as third prize. Concerts go on in 
that gay capital with marked vigor. 

Servois, the eminent Belgian violoncellist, is 
reported ill. Bergner, so justly celebrated hero 
in that department of instrumental performance, 
derived his skill from Servais. 

We note, as performing in a fete at St. Roch 
cathedral, that excellent baritone, Signor Flo- 
renza. 

Lyons witnessed recently a most amusing de- 
but from M. Lpuault, who attempted to perform • 
in "-La Juive," but stuck fast, having forgotten 
his part, and some other singer finished it for 
him. 

Adelina Patti follows up close her old tri- 
umphs at Les Italiens, and Rossini is asserted to 
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be so enamored of her performances that he at- 
tends every one — a Parisian canard. 

There is strong dissent in Paris to Capoul's 
newspaper celebrity and highly extolled vocal 
ability. Some declare the whole story of his be- 
ing so earnestly requested at Le Lyrique and 
proffer of 40,000 francs to release Mm from en- 
gagement at L' Opera Comique, to be utterly 
groundless, and he is put down as third rate in 
operatic tenor classification. 

There is much excitement in Edinburg's Uni- 
versity because Mr. Oakeley, -who occupies, by 
recent sharply controversial election, its Chair of 
Music, has requested throe month's leave of ab- 
sence, being in poor health and the faculty in 
granting it, having requested information as to 
his proposed assumption of duty could obtain no 
definite answer. It will be impossible therefore 
to have any music class in that University this 
season and complaints are loud thereat. 

Chorley joyfully notos the enthusiastic ap- 
plause awarded to Santley's performance of a 
new song by Sullivan, as proof that Sullivan s 
works are coming into request, and so calls for 
purging out the miserable trash which many 
singers, regardless of their artistic duty, perti- 
naciously thrust before the public because con- 
coctors of it pay them well for so doing. He 
avers that no stone is left unturned by the Syd- 
enham Palace direction to produce novelty in 
the classical line, and commends their perform- 
ance of Haydn's 9th Symphony of the Solomon 
set, Mendelssohn's " Meerestille "overture, with 
threo pieces by Schubert, written for Mine. Von 
Chezy's stupid drama — " Rosemonde." No ro- 
cont case of rescue and disinterment has crea- 
ted a greater interest than this latter, because 
• Schubert's deliciously poetical fancy, entirely 
sui generis and perfectly distinct from Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven and Weber, his amazing fer- 
tility, which bore him up against want of hear- 
ing for such works as that M ass lately published, 
rich in beauties of tho highest and most relig- 
ions order. The fragments played at Crystal 
Palace are entr' actes in. B flat minor and B flat 
major and a romance for mezzo soprano. The 
first is one of those magnificently gloomy inspi- 
rations which so" often visited Schubert. The 
6econd is one unbroken flow of tune, in a strain 
of gentle softness, unique of its kind, arranged 
for orchestra with consummate art. We can 
hardly recall an unpretending score more lull of 
subtile and delicate touches. The entr' actes 
•were given with Schubert's own instrumentation 
but that for the romance not being obtainable. 
Manns fixed it for orchestra himself, cleverly, as 
Chorley admits, while suggesting that use of 
the piano-forte score would have tetter suited 
tho case. The romance, beautiful even for Schu- 
bert, was sung with such charming expression 
by Mile. Ennequist, that a hearty and unani- 
mous encore followed. Chorley then calls on 
Manns to give, after ho shall have produced 
" Alexander's Feast," the best numbers of that 
Schubert Mass which he so highly commends 
above. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society of London com- 
menced their season with Beethoven's Mass in 
C and Mendelssohn's " Lobe Song," and quite 
apropos to such productions, Chorley desires the 
vexed question suggested by a correspondent, 
" What should amateur vocal societies under- 
take?" with marked acumen coining to a just 
conclusion that such associations should not aim 
too high and waste their resources in vain strug- 
gles with difficulties, but content themselves 
with coiupleto performance of tolerable mu- 
sic. He quotes the untimely end of Leslie's 
well-organized Jand 'zealously directed amateur 
society, brought about by not perceiving the 
practical results of striving to accomplish great 
deeds with insufficient means. He notes Miss 
Glynn's Readings in England as enlivened by H. 
Leslie's capital choir, but omits mention of like 
aid to Fanny Kemble's Readings there. 

Mme. Czillag's intent upon Italian Opera in 



Paris, he predicts will not do her any good, 
judging from London experience of her ability, 
and Parisian praises of Pancani in " Otello " 
are sharply demurred to by him as unmerited. 

He also deems the ill success obtained by Ven- 
ice's reopened Italian Opera, proof that Italy 
cannot supply the demand for good singers even 
in her own theatres. 

Albert's " Astorga " is credited by him with 
great success at Leipsic, and his admission fully 
confirms all other reports of its reception there. 
Marschner's grand opera — " The Templar arid 
Jewess" — which is highly estimated by excell- 
ent judges of that truly grand opera, follows 
" Astorga " in that city's opera house. 

A new setting of ',' The Last Days of Pom- 
peii," by Dr. Muck, is preparing at Darmstadt's 
opera, where that superlative contriver of stage 
machinery transcends even L' Academie in Par- 
is, byghis admirable contrivances. 

London's cosy and excellent concert [saloon- 
Hanover Square Rooms — witnessed on Novem- 
ber 13th, the successful inauguration of another 
select concert series, in which Fanny Howell as 
pianist, Edward Howell, a pupil of Piatti, as 
violoncellist, Bietjoman as violinist, and the sis- 
ters Georgi as vocalists, attained enthusiastic 
approval from a large assemblage of dillentanti. 

The tri-ennial Birmingham Festival is defi- 
nitely fixed to begin August 27th, 1867, and con- 
tinues three days thereafter. 

We hear highly favorable reports from Milan 
respecting Mrs. Jenny Kempton's vocal progress 
under"a distinguished Italian master, who esti- 
mates her as second only to Alboni in Rossini's 
music, and he knew her capability well, having 
been seven years pririio-tenore with that celebra- 
ted prima-don'na contralto. We trust that she 
will verity her teacher's high estimation at 11 
Carcano, on December 15th, when she makes 
her debut in either " II Barbiere " or " Ceneren- 
tola." 

A good story is got off by Parisian quid mines 
about Mile. Sass, which runs in this wise : 'M'lle 
Sass played Zelika, in "the "Africaine," at the 
Paris opera a few days ago, and as it was getting 
late, she was afraid of not being able to catch 
the last train for Enghein, where shs resides, so 
she resolved not to undress, and threw a cloak 
over her Indian costume, and jumped into the 
train. At St. Denis the train stopped, and a man 
entered the compartment where she was sleep- 
ing, and the train had scarcely started when this 
individual suddenly pulled the alarm bell and 
vociferated as loud as he could that he was shut 
up with a wild woman. The train was stopped, 
and the guard went into the carriage and found 
M'lle Sass quietly sleeping in a corner. Every- 
thing was explained, and every one who heard 
of the incident laughed heartily; 

That is a clever invention, but scarcely equal 
to a recent canard about Miss Kellogg, which 
made her out to be very accomplished in mascu- 
line sports, and even up to banjo playing in ex- 
citing style. 

The N. O. Picayune notes tho very sudden 
death there of P. H. Herbert, agent for the 
Ghioni-Susini and Strakosch opera company. 

Among the many special concerts which tran- 
spire just now, that given at Steinway Hall, to 
benefit Irish nationality, may be named as re- 
markably successful in propitiating the public, 
for whom it was specially intended ; for although 
tickets were placed at one dollar, and the best 
lentil entertainment offered to attract outsiders, 
a large audience expressed satisfaction with it 
generally and most enthusiastically, for all Mme. 
De Lussan's share in it, and Mr. Holder's pat- 
riotic song, overlooking for those good deeds, 
the wearisome delay in commencing, constant 
hitches in performance, a weak chorus, and un- 
ruly behavior exhibited by the organ. 

Wo have never heard Mrao. De Lussan with 
like satisfaction throughout arduous duty in a 
concert. Her performances well desorved the 
enthusiasm they excited. 



A tenor well celebrated in this vicinity — Mr. 
Simpson — recently accomplished in eight days 
tho remarkable feat of singing to general accept- 
ance in four oratorios, two concerts and three 
church services. What is still more remarkable, 
that such hard work actually improved his voice, 
and on the Sunday following, in church service, 
he attained the highest estimation ever accorded 
him. 

The performance of " St. Paul " by the Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society is well spoken of by 
local journals, and Mr. Simpson's part in that 
oratorio receives especial commendation from 
critical judgment. 

San Francisco had a musical benefit we6k to 
close October and open November, in which 
Master Schmidt, a promising fiddler, the How- 
sons, Mons. Roncovieri and others shared profits. 

Miss Emma Howson is asserted by the Mer- 
cury, there published, to have achieved in 
Leonora — " II Trovatore," " a grand success, re- 
ceiving endorsement from San Francisco's most 
oxacting critics, and removing all doubts as to 
her ability in high musical art. She was ap- 
plauded to the echo by a full and refined au- 
dience and called out twice or thrice." All very 
fine, but San Francisco celebrities, when tried 
before a New York concert or good opera public, 
invariably fail to answer loud report from thence. 

The Brooklyn Conservatory of Music gave a 
concert on Dec. 1st, at the Athenaeum, with com- 
petent orchestra, and tho assistance of Mme. 
Seelig, Mile. Groschel, Messrs. I. B. Poznanski 
and Wm. Groschel. The instrumental and vocal 
performances satisfied general expectation, and 
the large audience present made that satisfaction 
appear conclusively in constant applause. We 
need make no special reference to any other per- 
former than Mile. Groschel, the rest being well 
accredited in concerts given here. That young 
pianist attained remarkable credit, in Beethov- . 
en's Concerto, No. 8— C minor—and Chopin's 
Ballade in A flat. She afforded, by those per- 
formances, ample encouragement to all her 
friends for their heartiest endeavors ia her be- 
half, and justified her training -completely. Wo 
hope to hear Mile. Groschel in a New York con- 
cert hall, where thorough ascertainment of 
ability can bo had and the favorable verdict 
awarded in the Athenaeum be fully ratified. 

New York Academy is fast getting a roof over 
it, and when it shall be covered in the work- is 
to be pushed night and day. The decoration of 
its interior will require so much time — say three 
months — that canvas to. cover its walls may be 
used, pro. tern., and so its opening come off-in 
February next, as often promised. It may and 
it may not. 

The Young Men's Institute of New Haven 
gave o truly grand concert in that city's Music 
Hall, last Monday evening. A very large, bril- 
liant and fashionable audience derived intense 
gratification from the singing of Mme. Johann- 
sen, Mme. Varian Hoffman, and J. R. Thomas, 
and the violin performance by Camille Urso. So 
great was their satisfaction -that a programme 
of twelve pieces grew, by enthusiastic redemands, 
into twenty-three, including one for Mr. Edward 
Hoffman's piano-forte solo. Camille Urso ex- 
cited marked enthusiasm with her .playing of 
" La Melancolie," " Le Bouquet Americaiu," and 
Paganini's " Carnival of Venice,"' giving, in re- 
sponse to imperative encores, " The Cfadle Song," ■ 
"St. Patrick's Day," and "The Last Rose of 
Summer." New Haven delighted in her violin 
mastery. 

Mme. Varian Hoffman, who is a pet favorite • 
in all the Eastern cities, mot with a brilliant 
reception. Her pure and delightful voice and 
her fascinating style, won the admiration of the 
audience and elicited th,e heartiest encores. 
Mme. Varian Hoffman will appear again at.Now 
Haven, on the 17th inst., at her own concert, as- 
sisted by Mr. I. B. Poznanski and Signor Seve- 
rini. 



